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A FACT WITH A SHORT COMMENTARY. 


Nort many years ago, a slave was murdered near Woodville, Missis- 
sippi, under the following circumstances. The master’s child went into 
the slave’s hut and took a stool which belonged to the slave’s child. The 
slave took away the stool and sent the white child home. The child ran 
crying to his father, and complained bitterly of the ill-treatment he had 
received in the hut. The father, in a passion, proceeded to the hut, threw 
the stool out of doors, and severely reprimanded the slave, threatening to 
flog him. The slave, who had never been flogged, declared he would not 
be, and fled. After being gone beyond reach, for a day or two, he re- 
turned to his master’s door, and offered to work faithfully, as he ever had 
done, if he might not be flogged. His master refused this condition, and 
repeated his threat. “I have heard,” said the slave, “that you have 
threatened to shoot me. If you do it, you must do it soon.” On this, he 
turned upon his heel and ran. The master took down his double-barreled 
fowling-piece, and pursued. He presently discharged a load of shot from 
one barrel, which wounded the negro in the thigh, and brought him to 
the ground. He then walked deliberately up, and lodged the contents of 
the other barrel in his head, producing instant death. Of this erime there 
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2 A FACT WITH A SHORT COMMENTARY. [2 


were no witnesses, at least, no white ones. The master, however, told: 
the story himself, professing great regret. No legal proceedings were in- 
stituted against him, the public opinion being that he was sufficiently 
punished by the loss of his best slave, whom he valued at one thousand 


dollars. We have this fact from the lips of a gentleman who resided 
in Woodville. The planter is a respectable man by the name of Coon, 
and the statement can be more fully verified, if called in question. 


We have not — this story, however, as evidence of the peculiar 
cruelty of slaveholders. We believe that many, if not most of them, 


would shudder at the thought of murdering a slave as much as ourselves. - 


We wish only to make the fact a sort of text for a few comments, which 
would not lose much of their force even if the text should prove fictitious. 

1, This master was probably a kind one. His slave had always lived 
with him and never been flogged. Hence, the slave had acquired some 


self-res and flogging was a disgrace, as well as a suffering, which he 
could ary ors of Sonne Kind Sccaliiiert will infallibly roduce some 
degree of self-respect on the part of the slave, and this self-respect will 
not well brook any arbitrary and unreasonable exercise of power. Hence, 
there is a strong motive inst the kind treatmertt (by this, we mean, 
treating him like a man) of the slave. It tends to make difficulty in the 
management of the plantation—to make the master stand in some fear 
of the slave—to curtail his power, and make him responsible. It must 
be a bad system, which makes a kind and respectful treatment of the 
laborers by their employer dangerous. , 

It ma rie been true, that the slave in question, by never being flogged, 
and by his great usefulness on the plantation, had grown so much a 
lord in his own hut, and so important among his fellow-slaves, that the 
master was troubled for his authority, and was glad of an occasion to 
humble the growing spirit of independence. We have heard kind mas- 
ters lament their indulgence to their slaves as a weakness, ruinous to 
good discipline and the happiness of the slaves. 

2. Any kind of government is a trial to the temper. Parents find their 
natural affection for their children none too strong to repress those out- 
breakings of passion called forth by perverse conduct. Now, think of 
the trial to which that man’s temper is subjected, who holds by a power 
less restrained than the parent’s, one hundred despised slaves. [Every 
one of these beings thinks it is his interest to consult the wishes of his 
master as little as he can safely. God has not placed in the bosom of 
the slave that natural affection towards his master, which, in the child, 
prompts obedience to the parent. Hence, the master is destined to see 
m the slave, ever repeated proofs of perverseness, unfaithfulness, and 
what he thinks ingratitude. “Ah!” he exclaims in vexation of spirit, 
“here are a hundred of these people dependant upon me for every morsel 
of bread, and yet they show me bya thousand little mean tricks and prov- 
ocations, daily, that they care not a straw what becomes of them or me. 
The more I indulge them, the less doI get for it.’ If it would be ten 
times too much for the temper of a common man to have the parental 
government of a hundred shildren, surely it must be a thousand times too 
much, to have the master’s government of a hundred slaves. The mas- 
ter who is not rendered fretfal, passionate, and vindictive, must be more 
than human, The task may well be regarded as too hard for the temper 
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3] A FACT WITH A SHORT COMMENTARY. 3 


of an angel. We speak, of course, of those masters who manage and 
reside on their own estates. With those who throw all care of their slaves 
upon the tender mercies of an overseer, it may be different. ‘They may 
have the sweetest of tempers, but, alas! their poor slaves do not enjoy 


the benefit. 


We are aware we shall be fold of the unlimited confidence that mas- 
ters repose in long tried slaves, and of the joy and shouts of the whole 
lantation, when voung master returns from the distant college. We 
snow, too, that Nicholas and his brother potentates have their faithful 
ministers—their Potemkins and their Metternichs—and the Russians, 
Turks, and Austrians, make the welkin ring with their joy, when some 
young potentate condescends to show them his precious self; but it may 
be doubted, whether they do not shout, drink, smoke, and carouse, as 
much for their own gratification as from genuine affection for their legiti- 
mate sovereigns. Poor wretches, they are glad of a holiday. But be 
the fidelity real and the joy all sincere, it is proverbially certain, that all 
does not avail to blunt the thorns that make the wearing of their crowns 
a misery, nor to quell the mutinous passions which make the poor hearts 
of those potentates objects of pity. 

Now, if slavery is the very wet-nurse of vindictive passion, and if the 
rovocations are incessant, ever fretting upon the galled spot—power 
eing so slightly rcstramed—what wonder if passion should sometimes, 
ea, often, break { : into brutal cruelty, and even murder? Cain slew 

his own brother. ‘ihe ducllist, on the slightest provocation, secks the life- 
blood of an equal. Shall the master—the absolute owner of. the property 
—on a greater provocation, stop short of the life of his slave? Common 
sense wants no such facts as that we have taken for a text, to prove the 
murder us tendency of slavery. 

3. Running away is the unpardonable sin with slaveholders. Wh 
should it not be? It is a denial, both theoretical and practical, of the 
master’s right of property. It gives the lie direct, and before the world, 
to the master’s ass¢rtion that the s.ave is contented and happy.—No man 
would run from his happiness.—And, last, and worst of all, it sets to all 
slaves an example of msurrection—of insurrection the more intolerably 
pernicious, because it is bloodless, and thereby adapted to excite no sym- 
pathy for the master except among his fellow slaveholders. Hence, if 
we look for terrible punishments anywhere in the system, we must find 
them here. The necessity is imperative and absolute. The door nvwst 
be shut against DESERTION, or all is lost,—not only the property, but the 
character of the master, for what but grim tyranny could thus be left 
alone in its glory? Thus, like those persons who tell one lie to hide an- 
— the masters may be—nay, must be, terribly cruel to hide their 
cruelty. 

Now, what sort of a system must it be, which reserves its severest 
penalty for the greatest virtue which can rationally be expected to grow 
under it: viz., the manly disposition of the slave to vindicate his own 
rights, with the least possible revenge for his wrongs ? 

4, I'he master, who murdered his slave, had no trial, This was per- 
haps extraordinary. But suppose he had been tried, found guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree, sentenced, and publicly executed, as he would 
have been, had his victim been a free white person. What would have 
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been the effect ? Obviously to make the slaves understand that they have © 


rights, that the master in violating these rights does wrong, that they may 
in some cases resist the master’s authority, successfully, through the mas- 
ter’s fear of the law. The slaves would, of course, infer that in the case 
im question, the slave was in the right, and the master in the wrong. They 
are not dull to such lessons. Had it been the slave who murdered his 
master, he would certainly have been hung, and the slaves of all the 
neighboring plantations would have been collected to v.:tness his death. 
And why? ause they would thereby learn a moral lesson—they would 


make a self-application. It would have a very different effect upon the — 


discipline of the plantations from the hanging of the master. If the fic- 
tion that “the king can do no wrong,” is an important lesson for the sub- 
jects of monarchy, why should not the like deception be still more useful 
on a plantation? There may have been, and we think there have been, 
some instances of the hanging of masters for the murder of their slaves, 
but they were obviously dangerous to plantation discipline, and though 
they have been claimed and quoted for the perverse purpose of defendin 
slavery, yet they deserve to be recorded as among the noblest proofs o 
the dignity of human nature—of that constitutional idea of justice, which 
even long habits of wrong-doig cannot wholly erase from the soul. 

What sort of a system, let us ask again, must that be, which strongly 
tempts to a partial administration. of the laws for the protection of life, 
even admitting what is far from being true, that the laws themselves are 
impartial? Alas! the testimony of no colored man, bond or free, can 
anywhere be legally received against a white man; and if it could, the 
punishment of the master, for a crime committed on his own slave and 
property, would be at open war with that whole system of discipline, 
which is called “the peculiar policy of the South !” 

5. It may seem astonishing, that any community of men should be so 
hardened, as to think the murder of a fellow-man amply punished by a 
pecuniary fine,—of a laborer, by the loss of his services. But let us ex- 
amine the matter. If you narrate to a company of pedagogues a case of 
the cruel infliction of the rod, whose conduct will they naturally incline 
to extenuate? That of the culpnit, or of tie master? We say there is an 
esprit du corps, a spirit of the class, amo ig the schoolmasters, which 
stimulates them to honor their profession, by taking the part of its mem- 
bers, This spirit leads them naturally and almost inevitably to sympa- 
thize with the master rather than with the scholar, at least, in all not very 
flagrant cases. But if, in the mild and beneficent institutions of society, 
the judgment of men is liable to be warped, and their sympathy to be 
perverted, how much more in the harsh system of domestic bondage, 
where a common avarice is to be added to the esprit du corps, which takes 
sympathy from the slave and gives it to the master. And yet another 
and more fearful element is to be added—it is the common danger—com- 
mon not only to the slaveholders, but to all the whites. ‘The slaves are 
regarded, if they are not in reality, the “ jacobins of the south,” whose 
highest desires and interests meet in a successful revolution. For pro- 
tection from such a catastrophe, the whites rely, not upon nature or law, 
but upon power. ‘There is, therefore, no denying the danger. We might 
with almost as much rease=, expect soldiers to sympathize with their ene- 


mies, as the whites of a slaveholding community, with the slaves. If a. 
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5] SLAVERY IN THE ABSTRACT. 5 


slave murders his master, he is an atrocious, malignant villain, of course; 
there is no dissenting voice. But if the crime is reversed, the mouth o: 
every white man is full of extenuation, and apology, if not of bold justi- 
fication ; nay, more, the murderer is an object of sympathy and commis- 
eration—he has been forced by “ stern necessity” to do a deed carrying with 
it a punishment beyond the desert of his transgression! “Poor man! he 
has a kind heart, but then the provocation was too much for the best of 
us—in a moment of unguarded passion he has done a deed, which he, 
doubtless, bitterly regrets.” And then, may not the secret thought rise 
in the heart of the best of slaveholders—“ This sad occurrence may not 
be without its use to my slaves. Far be it from me to commit such a hor- 
rid crime, but still I have no objection that my slaves should fear a similar 
fate, should they presume to resist me.” 

Ah! what a system of oppression must that be, which withdraws from 
the weak, and the poor, and the defenceless, that heavenly sympathy of 
the strong, which God meant for the protection of all! What a system 
must that be, which makes the worst crimes of the cruel apparently availa- 
ble for the safety of all—that ties one scale of justice to the beam, sheathes 
her glittermg sword, and lays the community rather under obligation to 
malefactors ? 





[For the Record.) 


SLAVERY IN THE ABSTRACT. 


Many who will not bear testimony against slavery as it actually exists 
in practice, excuse themselves, by pleading that they are opposed to slavery 
in the abstract. The futility of this plea has been often exposed. But 
there is one glaring inconsistency in these men that has not been suffi- 
ciently noticed. They uniformly contend that there are many cases of 
innocent slaveholding, When a man treats his slave kindly, as the 
phrase goes, when he feeds and clothes him well, and places him in as 
good a condition as the slave system will permit, then, it is confidentl 
said, that slaveholding is not sinful. Nay, further, it is sometimes said, 
that the slaves of such masters are so much “ better off” in their present 
condition, than they would be if they were set at liberty, that it would be 
cruel to emancipate them; and, therefore, under these circumstances, it 
es the duty of the master to retain them, for the present, in a state 
of slavery. 

Now, it is easy to see, that this course of reasoning goes to justify 
slavery in the abstract. According to thts sentiment, slavery itself is not 
sinful, and when considered apart from its abuses, is by no means to be 
condemned. A celebrated doctor of divinity once said to me— Condemn 
cruelty, injustice, and oppression, as much as you please, but do not con- 
demn the mere act of holding slaves.” What was this but defending 
‘slavery in the abstract?” And yet, he thought abolitionists in fault, for 
misrepresenting many of the northern clergy as being in favor of slavery. 
*‘ ¥ do not believe,” said he, “ there is a minister of the gospel in the United 
States, that is not opposed to slavery in the abstract !” hat a contradic- 
tion! Slavery itself, abstracted from the cruelties and abuses which he 
supposed did not necessarily attach to slaveholding, he had just said, 
ought not to be condemned ! ; : 
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6 EXTRACTS FROM DR. CHANNING. [6 


Every person who pleads for the innocency, in certain supposed or ac- 
tually existing circumstances, of the act of holding slaves, contends for 
the inr ocency of slaveholding in the abstract, and fixes all the sin upon 
the cr uelties and abuses which, according to his view of the case, do not 
proy erly form any part of slavery. In plain matter of fact, therefore, the 
opy onents of the abolitionists do advocate “slavery in the abstract,” as 
well as in practice. 

And how can it be otherwise? To advocate any practice, is to advo- 
cate the principle upon which it is founded. And to advocate the prin-- 
ciple, is to excuse the practice. No man can consistently oppose imme- 
diate emancipation, without defending both the abstract principle and the 
oomens practice of slaveholding. 

Apologists of slavery, who are not slaveholders themselves, betray the 
fact that they are slaveholders in principle, and lack nothing but the op- 
portunity and the temptation, to become so in practice. All these are 
defenders of slavery in the abstract. 

The absurdity of apologizing for the present continuance of slavery, and 
yet professing to be opposed to slavery in the abstract, is so palpable and 
glaring, that I have long wondered how respectable and intelligent men 
could maintain such a position. And within a few days past, I have 
learned of an instance, in which a shrewd and ingenious man, a minister 
of the gospel m New-England, has had the discernment and candor to 
avow himself a defender of slavery in the abstract. Slavery, he con- 
tends, is not wrong in itself, but only becomes so, in consequence of its 
abuses. The planters, he says, had originally an undoubted nght to hold 
human beings as goods and chattels. He is inclined to think, however, 
that they have forfeited this right by their unkind and cruel treatment of 
their slaves. If abolitionists would only take that ground, instead of 
condemning slavery itself, under all conceivable circumstances, he is al- 
most or quite prepared to go with them. But as for condemning slavery 
in the abstract, he can by no means think of adopting such a principle. 
Many will wonder at the folly of this individual. But certainly there is 
more consistency, candor, good feeling, and good sense, in the position he 
has taken, than in those who first attempt to prove that the Bible sanc- 
tions slavery, that it is not malwm in se, that there are many cases of justi- 
fiable slaveholding, and then betray their own consciousness of the tur- 
pitude of their principles, by shrinking back, and sheltering themselves 
under the false and flimsy subterfuge that they are opposed to slavery in 
the abstract ! Charity prompts the hope, that not a few of those who urge 
this plea are ignorant of its import, not k owing what ~~ say nor 
whereof they affirm. » G. 


RIGHTS. 


We make the following extracts from the eloquent little volume on 
Slavery, just published by Dr. Channing of Boston. We hope they will 
excite our readers to procure the book ; for, although in some points ifs sen- 
timents are at variance with ours, its general principles are everlasting 
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7] EXTRACTS FROM DR. CHANNING. 7 


truth, and its temper is worthy ofall imitation. Dr. Channing disapproves 
of agitation and Anti-Slavery Societies; but, whoever catches the spirit of 
his book can never cease agitating nor acting with us, till slavery is no 
more. 


“The whole subject of Rights needs to be reconsidered. Speculations 
and reasonings about it have lately been given to the public, not only 
false, but dangerous to freedom, and there is a strong tendency to injurious 
views. Rights are made to depend on circumstances, so that pretences 
may easily be made or created for violationg them successively, till none 
shall remain. Human rights have been represented as so modified and 
circumscribed by men’s entrance into the social state, that only the shadows 
of them are left. They have been spoken of as absorbed in the public good ; 
so that a man may be innocently enslaved, if the public good shall so re- 

uire. To meet fully all these errors, for such I hold them, a larger work 
than the present is required. ‘The nature of man, his relations to the state, 
the limits of civil government, the elements of the public good, and the de- 
gree to which the individual must be surrendered to this good,—these are 
the topics which the present subject involves. I cannot enter into them 
particularly, but shall lay down what seem to me the great and true prin- 
ciples in regard to them. I shall show that man has nights from his very 
nature, not the gifts of society, but of God. That they are not surren- 
dered on entering the social state; that they must not be taken away 
under the plea of public good ; that the Individual is never to be sacrificed 
to the Community; that the Idea of Rights is to prevail above all the in- 
terests of the State. 

‘Man has rights by nature. The disposition of some to deride ab- 
stract rights, as if all rights were uncertain, mutable, and conceded by 
society, shows a lamentable ignorance of human nature. Whoever un- 
derstands this must see in it an immoveable foundation of rights. These 
are gifts of the Creator, not grants of Society. In the order of things, 
they precede society, lie at its Randaticn, constitute man’s capacity for it, 
and are the great objects of social institutions. ‘The consciousness of 
rights is not a creation of human art, a conventional sentiment, but essen- 
tial to and inseparable from the human soul.. 

“‘Man’s rights belong to him as a Moral Being, as capable of perceiving 
moral distinctions, as a subject of moral obligation. As soon as he be- 
comes conscious of Duty, a kindred consciousness springs up, that he has 
a Right to do what the sense of duty enjoins, and that no foreign will or 
power can obstruct his moral action without crime. He feels that the 
sense of duty was given to him as a Law, that it makes him responsible 
for himself, that to exercise, unfold, and obey it, is the end of his being, and 
that he has a right to exercise and obey it without hindrance or opposition. 
A consciousness of dignity, however obscure, belongs also to this divine 

rinciple; and though he may want words to do justice to his thoughts, 
feels that he has that within him which makes him essentially equal 
to all around him. 

“The sense of duty is the fountain of human rights. In other words, 
the same inward principle, which teaches the former, bears witness to the 
latter. Duties and Rights must stand or fall together. It has been too 
common to oppose them to one another; but they are indissolubly joined 
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8 EXTRACTS FROM DR. CHANNING. 


together. That same inward principle, which teaches a man what he 
is bound to do to others, teaches equally, and at the same instant, what 
others are bound to do to him. That same voice, which forbids him to 
injure a single fellow-creature, forbids every fellow-creature to do him 
harm. His conscience, in revealing the moral law, does not reveal a 
law for himself only, but speaks as an Universal Legislator. He has 
an intuitive conviction, that the obligations of this divine code press on 
others as truly as on himself. That principle, which.teaches him that he 
sustains the relation of brotherhood to all human beings, teaches him 
that this relation is reciprocal, that it gives indestructible claims as well as 
imposes solemn duties, and that what he owes to the members of this vast 
family, they owe to him in return. Thus the moral nature involves rights. 
These enter into its very essence. They are taught by the very voice 
which enjoins duty. Accordingly there is no deeper principle in human 
nature than the consciousness of rights. So profound, so ineradicable is 
this sentiment, that the oppressions of ages have nowhere wholly stifled it. 
“Having shown the foundation of human rights in human nature, it 
may be asked what they are. Perhaps they do not admit very accurate 
definition any more than human duties; for the Spiritual cannot be 
weighed and measured like the Material. Perhaps a minute criticism 
may find fault with the most guarded exposition of them; but they may 
easily be stated in language which the unsophisticated mind will recognize 
as the truth. Volumes could not do justice to them; and yet perhaps they 
may be comprehended in one sentence. They may all be comprised in 
the Right, which belongs: to every rational being, to exercise his powers 
for the promotion of his own and others’ Happiness and Virtue. These 
are the great purposes of his existence. For these his powers were given, 
and to these he is bound to devote them. He is bound to make himself 
and others better and happier, according to his ability. His ability for 
this work is a sacred trust from God, the greatest of all trusts. He must 
answer for the waste or abuse of it. He consequently suffers an unspeak- 
able wrong, when stripped of it by others, or forbidden to employ it for 
the ends for which it is given ; when the powers which God has given for 
such generous uses are impaired or con a ag by others, or the means for 
their action and growth are forcibly withheld. As every human being is 
bound to employ his faculties for his own and others’ good, there is an 
obligation on each to leave all free for the accomplishment of this end ; 
and whoever respects this obligation, whoever uses his own, without in- 
vading others’ powers, or obstructing others’ duties, has a sacred, inde- 
feasible right to be unassailed, unobstructed, unharmed by all with whom 
he may be connected. Here is the grand, all-comprehending right of 
human nature. Every man should revere it, should assert it for himself 
and for all, and should bear solemn testimony against every infraction of 
it, by whomsoever made or endured.” 
s x ok * ** # * * | 
“‘ We have thus established the reality and sacredness of human rights ; 
and that slavery is an infraction of these is too plain to need any labored 
— Slavery violates not one, but all ; and violates them not incidentally, 
ut necessarily, systematically from its very nature. In starting with the 
assumption that the slave is property, it sweeps away a defence of 
human rights and lays them in the dust. "Were it necessary, I might enu 
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merate them, and show how all fall before this terrible usurpation; but a 
few remarks will suffice. 

“ Slavery strips man of the fundamental right to inquire into, consult, 
and seek his own happiness. His powers belong to another, and for an- 
other they must be used. He must form no plans, engage in no enterprises, 
for bettering his condition. Whatever be his capacities, however equal to 
great improvements of his lot, he is chained for life by another’s will to the 
same unvaried toil. He is forbidden to do for himself or others the work, 
for which God stamped him with his own image, and endowed him with 
his own best gifts. Again, the slave is stripped of the right to acquire 
property. Being himself owned, his earnings belong to another. He can 
possess nothing but by favor. ‘That right on which the development of 
men’s powers so much by ta: the right to make accumulations, to gain 
exclusive possessions by honest industry, is withheld. ‘'The slave can 
acquire nothing,’ says one of the slave-codes, ‘but what must belong to 
his master ;? and however this definition, which moves the indignation of 
the free, may be mitigated by favor, the spirit of it enters into the very es- 
sence of slavery. Again, the slave is stripped of his night to his wife and 
children. They belong to another, and may be torn from him, one and 
all, at any moment, at his master’s pleasure.—Again, the slave is stripped 
of the right to the culture of his rational powers. He is in some cases de- 
prived by law of instruction, which is placed within his reach by the im- 
provements of society and the philanthropy of the age. He is not allowed 
to toil, that his children may enjoy a better education than himself. The 
most sacred right of human nature, that of developing his best faculties, 
is denied. Even should it be granted, it would be conceded as a faver, 
and might at any moment be withheld by the capricious will of another. 
—Again, the slave is deprived of the right of self-defence. No injury from 
a white man is he suffered to repel, nor can he seek redress from the laws 
of his country. If accumulated insult and wrong provoke him to the 
slightest retaliation, this effort for self-protection, allowed and com- 
mended to others, is a crime for which he must pay a fearful penalty.— 
Again, the slave is ve of the right to be exempted from ‘let ex- 

e is subjected to the lash, by those whom he has 


seen to be an usurpation ; and this power of punishment, which, if justly 
claimed, should be exercised with a fearful care, is often delegated to men 
in whose hands there is a moral certainty of its abuse. 

“T will add but one more example of the violation of human rights b 
slavery. The slave virtually suffers the wrong of robbery, though wit 
utter unconsciousness on the part of those who inflict it. It may, indeed, 
be generally thought, that, as he is suffered to own nothing, he cannot fall 
at least, under this kind of violence. But it is not true that he owns noth- 
ing. Whatever he may be denied by man, he holds from nature the most 
valuable pro ny, and that from which all other is derived, I mean his 
strength. His abor is his ov-n, by the gift of that God who nerved his 
arm, and gave him intelligence and conscience to direct the use of it for 
his own and others’ happiness. No possession is so precious as a man’s 
force of body and mind. The exertion of this in labor is the great founda- 
tion and source of property in outward things. ‘The worth of articles of 
traffic is measured by the labor expended in their production. To the 
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eat mass of men, in all countries, their strength or labor is their whole 
ortune. ‘T’o seize on this would be to rob them of their all. In truth, ao 
robbery is so great as that to which the slave is habitually subjected. To 
take by force a man’s whole estate, the fruit of years of toil, would by uni- 
versal consent be denounced as a great wrong; but what is this, com- 
ared with seizing the man himself, and appropriating to our use the 
imbs, faculties, strength and labor, by which all property is won and held 
fast? The right of property in outward things 1s as nothing, compared 
with our right to ourselves. Were the slaveholder stript of his fortune, 
he would count the violence slight, compared with what he would suffer, 
were his person seized and devoted as a chattel to another’s use. Let it 
not be said that the slave receives an equivalent, that he is fed and clothed, 
and is not, therefore, robbed... Suppose another to wrest from us a valued 
possession, and to pay us his own price, should we not think ourselves 
robbed? Would not the laws pronounce the invader a robber? Is it con- 
sistent with the right of property, that a man should determine the equiv- 
alent for what he takes from his neighbor? Especially is it to be hoped, 
that the equivalent due to the laborer will be scrupulously weighed, when 
he himself is held as property, and all his earnings are declared to be his 
master’s? So great an infraction of human right is slavery! 

‘In reply to these remarks, it may be said that the theory and practice 
of slavery differ; that the rights of the slave are not as wantonly sported 
with as the claims of the master might lead us to infer; that some of his 
possessions are sacred; that not a few slaveholders refuse to divorce hus- 
band and wife, to sever parent and child; and that in many cases the 
power of punishment is used so reluctantly, as to encourage insolence 
and insubordination. All this I have no disposition to deny. Indeed it 
must be so. It is not in human nature to wink wholly out of sight the 
rights of a fellow-creature. Degrade him as we may, we cannot altogether 
forget his claims. In every slave-country, there are, undoubtedly, masters 
who desire and purpose to respect these, to the full extent which the nature 
of the relation will allow. Still, human rights are denied. They lie wholly 
at another’s mercy ; and we must have studied history in vain, if we need 
be told that they will be continually the prey of this absolute power.” 





{For the Record.] 
IS SLAVEHOLDING SIN? 


If we can only settle this question, it will be easy to settle every other 
question in respect to slavery and emancipation. 

If the practice be sin, then its abandonment should be immediate and 
not gradual. God never authorizes a present continuance in sin, under 
the plea of future reformation. “Now is the accepted time” to abandon 
transgressicn. ‘ To-day” and not to-mor‘ow is God’s time for all men 
to cease to do evil. 

If slaveholding be sin, then it is the duty of all men to bear testimony 
against it, and no fears of “excitement” or “danger” can excuse the 
neglect of this duty. 

f slaveholding be sin, then it should be eradicated from the churches, 
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F and nothing can justify Christians and ministers of the Gospel, if they do 
~ not show the house of Jacob their sin, and “have no fellowship with the 
 unfruitful works of darkness.” The question then returns, Is SLAVE- 


~ HOLDING SIN ? 


The decision of this question may be suspended on the decision of two 
other questions, ViZ. 

1. Is oppression sin ? 

2. Is slaveholding oppression ? 

The first of these questions is easily settled. "The Bible condemns all 


oppression ; and so does the common judgment of all men. 


‘The second question need puzzle no man. If any man doubts whether 


j slaveholding be oppression, let him tell us, what form or kind of oppres- 


sion on earth he would not sooner suffer than become a slave. 


W. G. 





{For the Record.} 
“RUNNING AFTER.” 


SHORT DIALOGUE: 4 fact.—Scene, a village in Rhede Islanc. 
“Friend Perez, I hope thee has done running after these crazy aboli- 
tionists.” | 
“Yea, verily, Friend , I trust have: for I have caught up with 
them, and find myself getting rather ahead of some of them.” 








THE SLAVE’S ADDRESS TO AMERICAN LADIES. 


Natives of a land of glory, 
Daughters of the good’and brave, 

Hear the injured negro’s story, 
Hear, and help the kneeling slave. 


Think how nought but death can sever 
Your loved children from your hold, 
Still alive—but lost for ever— 
Ours are parted, bought and sold! 


Seize, then, ev’ry favoring season— 
Scorning censure or applause ; 

JUSTICE, TRUTH, RELIGION, REASON, 
Are your LEADERS in our cause! 


Follow! faithful, firm, confiding,— 
Spread our wrongs from shore to shore ; 
Mercy’s God your efforts guiding, 
SLAVERY SHALL BE KNOWN NO MORE. 


In the name of tio millions two hundred and fifiy thousand slaves, we 
beseech every one of our kind countrywomen, to imprint these beautiful 


lines—and, more true than beautiful—upon the tablet of her heart. 
Ep. Rec. 
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SINGULAR DISCUSSION. 


One of our agents writes from Connecticut, “I attended a singular dis- 
cussion this afternoon—no other than this—Whether the blacks shall be 
buried in the new burying-ground as other people are, or off one side, by 


themselves!!! ‘The vote went against the negro-haters. This was in a 
Parish meeting.” 





BARSARITY. 


To show that the system of slaverv is connected with abominable 
atrc- ities, of which the half has never yet been told, we mention a fact 
lately communicated by a gentleman from a slave State. A slaveholder 
hving in the State of Delaware, some years since, informed a friend that 
the overseer of his plan‘ation in Louisiana, worked the hands so hard that 
one of the women was delivered of a child whilst at the hoe! And this 
slaveholder was a Senator of the United States! ! 


RECEIPTS. 


Receipts into the T of the American A. S. So- | Monthly Collections received by the Publishing Agent 
ciety from Nov. Tah to Dec. 14th 1835. , from Nov. | to ie. 1, 1835. 
Andover, Mass., A. S. Society, C. J. Torrey, Andover, ed E. Seely 
per S. J. May Catskill, N. ¥., Robert Jackson, 
Pawtucket, R. I., Female A. S. Society, per De Witt, N. Y., by Rev. F. Wheeler, 
Cynthia Hill, Darien, Conn., by W. Whitney 
Vermont A. 8. Society, ~~ R. T. Robiuson, 1 Farmington, N. ., by W. R. Smith, 
Catskill, N. Y¥., Robert Jackson, 1 Haddam, Conn., D. C. Tyter, 
Hamilton C A. 8. Society, by J. R. Dixon, Hadson, O., by &. Matthew, 


Palmyra, N. Y., O. Clapp, New Rochelle, N. Y., J. Carpenter, 
Poughk ia ¥. bide tele Den, 3 
fh Y.. Rev. J. Grd , ~ 


Oneida Institute, 
Pompey, os ‘ Putnam and Zanesville O., by H. C. Howells, 
Pleasant Ville, N. Y., Miss A. Pierce, i 


Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. H. Barber 
Aurora, Ohio, Mre. H. Seward, 
Geneva, Ashtabula Co. Ohio, A. S. Society, 
Tallmadge, Ohio, Dr. P. Wright, 

“ce “ Mrs. 


C. Wright, 
Whitlock, Brown Co. Ohio, Presbyterian col- 
lection, per R. Rutherford, 
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Rochester, N. Y. 7 Ww. W. 
Rome, N. Y., by Dr. A. Blair, 

cuse, N. Y., S. Conklin, 

are, Mass., A. B. Huntington, 

Received for Books, Pamphiets, &c., 

“«  *  Emancipator, 

“ © Haman Rights, 

“  ™ Quarterly Magazine, 
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JOHN RANKIN, 
No. 8 Cedar St R. G. WILLIAMS 


Publishing Agent, 144 Nassau St. 
Total Receipts, 
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tC > Funps.—The friends of the Anti-Slavery cause are probably 
aware, that a very large proportion of the funds, necessary to carry on 
the operations of the American Anti-Slavery Society, have been derived 
from the liberality of abolitionists in New-York, and that for a month 
past, the pledges of our country friends having been redeemed more tar- 
dily than was expected, the treasury has been overdrawn. If to this we 
add, that the AWFUL CONFLAGRATION of the 16th of December 
has swept away the wealth of the city to an incalculable amount, we 
need say no more to stimulate all those who mean to stand by the cause of 
truth and freedom, whether pledged or not, to send in immediately what 
they can. Remittances should be made by mail, if no more convenient 
and prompt opportunity offers, to Mr. JOHN RANKIN, No. 8 Cedar 
Street, New- York. 
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